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INTERESTING TRIALS. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 
COURT of KING’s BENCH, Saturpay, February 24, 1810, 
THE KING VU. LAMBERT AND OTHERS. 


HE attorney-general stated this to be an- information 
against Mr. Perry, the proprietor, and Mr. Lambert, the 
printer and publisher of the Morning Chronicle, for a libel 
against his majesty. As it was not unusual to treat all attempts 
to check abuses of the kind as encroachments on the liberty 
of the press, he should candidly admit the right of the conduc- 
tors of publications of this kind freely to discuss all subjects 
connected with public affairs, and with the conduct of the ser- 
vants of the crown. On that right some of our best privi- 
leges depended. It had been instrumental, in former days, in 
preserving our free constitution ; and it might, when properly 
managed, be the means of preserving the same invaluable 
blessing to us in times to come. It was not for any animad- 
versions on the measures of government that the present pro- 
secution was brought. On such subjects, he admitted that a 
free discussion should be allowed; and those who knew his 
practice would do him the justice to say, that he was more in- 
clined to pass by cases where persons, in the exercise of this 
right, allowed themselves to be carried beyond the bounds of 
Vol. 30. 2H discre- 
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discretion, than unnecessarily to drag them forward to public 
notice. ut as the free discussion of public measures, on the 
one hand, ought to be permitted, so, on the other, was it ne- 
cessary that at least common decency should be observed, and 
that the relations between the sovereign and his subjects should 
not be entirely broken in upon. “It was his duty to see that 
the people should not be told that there were blessings which 
they might enjoy, but which were withheld from them by their 
sovereign, and to,the possession of which they could look for- 
ward only on his death, and on the accession of his successor. 
‘The libel, he observed, was so short indeed, that the jury could 
hardly miss the sense of itata single reading. It was “ What 
a: crowd of ideas rush on one’s mind from considering the num- 
berless blessings which a total change in the present system 
might produce.” This being merely a political opinion, he 
might not be disposed to quarrel with the defendants for en- 
tertaining it; but the production then proceeded :-—* OF all 
the monarchs, indeed, since the revolution, the successor of 
George ILI. will have the finest opportunity of becoming nobly 
popular.” In other words, there was no prospect of those 
numberless blessings being attainable during the reign of his 
present majesty. They could be only expected on his succes- 
sor’s coming to the throne, and his present majesty’s life was 
the only barrier to their attainment. It was unnecessary for 
him to consume more words. It was sufficient to read the li- 
bel, to be satisfied of its dangerous tendency. 

Mr. Perry, to save the time of the court, immediately came 
forward, aud with Mr. Lambert, who was also present, ad- 
mitted the publication. 

Mr. Perry then entered on his defence. He regretted that 
the absence of, a particular legal friend, and the delicacy which 
prevented his applying to any other lawyer, forced him to un- 
dertake the unusual task of resting his defence entirely on 
himself. If he had on that day felt that there was any difli- 
culty in his cause, any special pleading, any professional point, 
he should not have ventured to addvess the jury. He knew 
that man was like a flower, which, transported into another 
clime, hung its head and Jost its virtue, uotil the gentle influ- 
ence of the sun, and the genial warmth of the climate, raised 
itshead, restored its power, and bade it flourish in its original 
beauty. The crime of which he was accused was not that of 
private calumny, for he should then have suffered judgment 
to go by default. But he could not suffer an imputation on 
his loyalty; he came into court not, by counsel; he stood 
there face to face with his accusers ; he was only anxious that 
his heart could be open to them, and that they should read 
there the strongest evidence of that zeal for the constitution 
and the monarch which became him as an obedient subject, and 
ah 
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an honourable man. He had been in the habit of animad- 
verting on public measures. There could be no crime in that 
act which he had been permitted to do 313 times a year for 
33 years. [He then went intoa detail of the sentiments which 
were contained in his journal, and quoted several passages from 
the paper of the 2d of October, to prove his attachment to the 
throne.] The particular paragraph on which the attorney-ge- 
neral had fixed, was not of his own composition; if it had 
been taken from another journal, and he had not discovered, 
among all his contemporaries, any attempt at criticising the 
sentiments which it contained. ‘There was one adversary, in- 
deed— 

[Here he was interrupted by the attorney-general, who ob- 
jected to his giving the name.] 

Mt. Perry proceeded. The paper had been published at the 
period of that curious and extraordinary negociation which 
had given a hope that those illustrieus men, on whom the 
country hung for safety, would return to power. It was un- 
derstood that his reyal highness, the heir apparent, had declined 
all interference with the proposed adjastment; and in the 
page whith contained the statement of this transaction, there 
appeared the remark which an honest man might be justified 
in offering on the subject. ‘The situation of a writer for a 
newspaper Was peculiar. I[t was not for him to say that it re- 
quired talents of a superiot order; but it undoubtedly de- 
manded superior application, superior diligence, the spirit of 
accurate inquiry, and that general and large information on 
the most important subjects, which, in other pursuits, involved 
the fame of genius of no common order. 

After a panegyric on Lord Erskine, he concluded by leaving 
his case with fall confidence, to the free, liberal, and honour- 
able spirit of a British jury. 

The attorney-general in reply, observed, that the defendant 
in becoming his own advocate, had the advantage of meeting 
with less iuterruption, in his very liberal abuse of other per- 
sons that would have been given to an advocate by profession ; 
but the attorney-general was unwilling to interrupt in the or- 
der of his defence one, who, if he might be allowed the ex- 
pression, was a /ayman in the profession, at the same time that 
he must do the defendant the justice to say, that he had never 
heard any man in the world fee! his way in that abuse with so 
much adroitness. 

Lord Ellenborough then addressed the jury. The defen- 
dants were charged by the present information with publishing 
a libel, of an unlawful, wicked, and malicious nature, concern- 
ing the king and the administration of the affairs of the coun- 
try, applying personally to his majesty. The paragraph was 
short, and the jury would wre be the better able to attend 
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to the words of it. They were these :—* What a crowd: of 
blessings rush upon one’s mind, that might be bestowed upon 
the country in the event of a total change of system! Of all 
monarchs, indeed, since the revolution, the successor of George 
the Third will have the finest opportunity of being nobly po- 
pular.” The jury would apply their minds to the consideration 
of these words, and see whether they supported the charge, 
The defendant had given his interpretation to the paragraph, 
and to shew that he was innocent, made reference to the con- 
text in the paper of the same day, from which it would appear 
that he meant not to disparage the sovereign, or to arraign the 
wisdom of his conduct. ‘This paragraph, he contended, was to 
be viewed as part of the same article to which the attention cf 
the jury was now called, and to be taken as if it had been in- 
corporated in it. The part of this article first pointed out by 
the defendant referred to political events which they all knew, 
namely, the communication between Lord Grenville and Mr. 
Perceval, relative to the formation of a new government, and 
another part of it referred to the line of conduct observed by 
the prince of Wales on that occasion. His lordship proceeded 
toread the particular passages alluded to, and observed, that if 
‘the paragraph charged on as being a libel had stood immedi- 
ately under, or if it had been a continuation of the article in 
question, it must have a considerable effect on the opinion of 
the jury, and even asit did stand, it was for them to determine 
if the paragraph charged as a libel could be supposed to have 
any reference to the sentiments of the writer of publisher, as 
expressed in the longer article. The jury would, therefore, 
have to consider, first, if they could take the paragraph iu 
question as having reference to the more detailed article ; and, 
if there was any thing improvident in the paragraph said to be 
a libel, what qualification it was entitled to receive from con- 
necting it with the other article. The other, and the most im- 
portant for their consideration, was, What was the fair, can- 
did, and honest interpretation which they found themselves 
called on to give to the paragraph itself. The article with 
which it was sought to connect the paragraph called in ques- 
tion, did not by any means shew that it was the wish of the 
writer of it to disparage bis majesty. It acknowledged, what 
we all knew, the virtues of his majesty, and breathed through- 
out sentinents of loyalty. It was to be observed, however, 
that the paragraph forming the subject of the present prose- 
cution, and which it was sought to connect with this article as 
a coroilary, Was removed tothe distance of two columns from 
it. If the two had stood together, the one immediately fol- 
Jowing the ether, the one must have been taken, in fairness, to 
throw light upon the other. But standing so far removed as 
they did, he was not so wuch convinced that they could be re- 
garded 
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garded as having any reference to, or connection with, each 
other. The other question, therefore, was, What was the fair 
meaning of the paragraph, standing unconnected with any 
other article; and was it per se libellous? It stated that bles- 
sings might result from a change of system ; but that might 
fairly mean from a change of political system. By the word 
“ total,” it was obvious that the paragraph did not mean a 
subversion or demolition of the government, because in the 
very next line it talks of our monarchs, and contemplates a 
succession of them. Now, that to say, that there would be 
blessings likely to result from a change of system, was a sen- 
timent that might not be safely expressed, was a length that 
he did not feel himself prepared to go. A change of system 
might become necessary in consequence of error ; error might 
be fairly imputed to any one. There was only one being to 
whom error was not imputable. His majesty, who we all 
knew cordially wished the welfare of his subjects, might even, 
from his excess of love fur them, be led to take an erroneous 
view of the interests of his country. He was not prepared 
therefore to go the leugth of saying, that to state so, amounted 
toa disparagement of his majesty. If such charge could be 
shewn to have been made with a malicious view, it would be 
highly libellous ; or if corruption, wilful fault, or any perverse 
evil motive were assigned, it would be clearly criminal ; but 
there was no proof of any malice in the present case. The 
paragraph went on to state, not positively, that the successor 
to his present majesty would be nobly popular, but that he 
would have an opportunity of becoming so. What was the 
fair import of the paragraph, taken all together, according to 
the fair sense and meaning of the werds, neither giving them 
a mere comment, nor a harsher interpretation than they seemed 
to require, it was for the jury to say—-that duty properly be- 
longed to them. Where two meanings might be afhxed, it 
had been the practice in criminal cases, and particularly in 
libel, to take the more lenient ; but now it was thought right 
to look only for the real meaning, whether the more lenient, or 
not. His lordship did not see any thing in this paragraph to 
induce him to go the length of saying, that it must be mali- 
cious. During part of any reign, aud for a length of time, 
there might have been an erroneous view of matters; and, to 
impute nothing but honest error, unconnected with crime, he 
was not prepared to say, was libellous. He should esteem him- 
self acting too rashly to lay down sucha doctrine. If the jury 
had no doubt, from a fair construction of the paragraph, that 
the words used were meant to calumniate his majesty, they 
would say so. But, if they thought themselves warranted in 
giving it a different interpretation, and were satisfied that it 
was not published with any such intention, they would find 
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the defendant not guilty. They were not to go to any distant 
circunistances on which to form their opinion, but to the fair 
and obvious meaning of the paragraph as it went home to their 
winds. If, on considering it well, they thought it caltmnious 
they would say so. If they did not find it necessary to do so, 
and could reconcile it to their idea of error only being im- 
pated, which, it was possible, might prevail in the very best and 
most enlightened of princes, they would find the defendants 
not guilty. His lordship alluded to a measure of Oliver 
Cromwell’s, by which from a policy thought wise at the time, 
but since found to be erroneous, the balance of power was 
thrown into the hands of France against Spain, an error which 
had been the foundation of the evils we had since experienced. 
There were many instances, where monarchs the most splen- 
did, and who had contributed greatly to promote the blessings 
of their subjects, had also from an erroneous view of a parti- 
cular subject given effect to a system very different from what 
they had contemplated. He concluded by desiring the jury to 
apply their minds fairly to the consideration of the para- 
graph, which was the subject of the prosecution, and according 
to their interpretation of its fair import, to pronounce their 
verdict. 

The jury, after consulting for about two minutes, pronouriced 
their verdict—Not Guilty. 


THE KING @?. HUNTS. 


A similar information had been filed, and stood for trial, 
against the proprietors of the Examiner, fer the insertion of 
the same paragraph. On its being called on, 

The attorney-general, [Sir Vicary Gibbs] addressing Lord 
Elienborough, said—* My lord, | withdraw it.” 





Monday, February 26. 
VERE 0%. LORD CAWDOR. 


THIS was an action to recover the value of two sporting 
dogs. 

Mr. Garrow stated the case. In August, 1808, as the 
plaintiff was going with his dogs on a shooting excursion, he 
passed near Lord Cawdor’s house at Golden Grove : his luggage 
got loose, and in the delay of securing it, his dogs scattered 
themselves through the fields in pursuit of hares. Ina few 
minutes the report of fire-arms was heard, and the plaintiff 
found that two of his dogs bad been shot. by the game-keeper, 
in consequence of general orders to that effect from his lordship. 
A correspondence between the parties took place, in which 
the defendant, appareatly insitated by some hasty expressions 
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of the plaintiff, finally declined giving him any satisfaction for 
the loss which he had sustained. 

, Lord Ellenborough observed, that the general order for 
shooting any dogs that might trespass, was ahogether iegal- 
and unjustifiable. ‘The jury, in giving damages, were to take 
into account the full value of the dogs, with the addition that 
they were the peculiar favourites of their owner. 

The jury, after retiring for about a quarter of an hour, 
brought in a verdict for the plaintiff.— Damages, 1001. 





LONDON SESSIONS, Moypay, February 26. 
THE KING VU. FAGG AND OTHERS. 


AT these sessions, held at Guildhall, an indictment was 
preferred by. Mr. Gay, master. ef the Horse and Groom Ina, 
Leather-lane, and Guy’s Tavern, Holborn, against the defen- 
dants, Mr. Thomas Fagg, an eminent and opulent coach-master, 
at the Bell and Crown, Holbora,; one Simmons, a pawnbroker, 
the corner of Leather-lane, Holborn ; and others, servants to 
defendant Fagg. 

It came out that defendant Fagg was the principal in this 
outrage, by placing a board ig the passage-way leadiug to 
Guy’s house, and which passage wag not a public way, but 
private property, and for the accommodation of the different 
tenants only, to pass.to and from their houses in the court ; 
and, at the same time, is demised and exclusively belongs to 
Guy’s premises. Some of the defendants placed chairs in this 
passage, and with pipes, tobacco, and beer, regaled themselves ; 
adding a tumultuous noise and riot, by causing a number of 
persons to collect together, to the annoyance of Mr. Guy and 
the public. One of the defendants, of the name of Goodwin, 
a principal actor in this business, carried up and down the 
passage, and before Guy’s house and, premises, the board placed 
by defendant Fagg, with words on it, or, as it was called, a 


Se 


placard ; written, ‘* beware of fraud; the Bell and Crowa 

coacli-oflice is three doors above.” 
lt appeared that the origin of this aggression was, that Mr. 
Guy, under the sanction of Mr. Prockter, of the Bell Savage, 
Ludgate-hill, who is also a, coach-master, opened a part of bis, 
Mr. Guy’s house, as a coach-office, for the accommodation, of 
passengers going by his coaches, and residing at that part of 
the town ; at which Mr. Fagg took umbrage, and could not 
torbear shewing his intentions to injure Guy in the way he did. 
The jury found a verdict against the whole. The court therefore 
thought proper to fine Mr. Fagg in the sum of 1001. and to be 
imprisoned until paid; Simmons in a fine of 201. to be. 
iunprisoned until paid; Goodwin to be imprisoned two months ; 
6 and 
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and the other two, Wheeler and Franklin, two lads, one month 
each. 





Description of the prevailing Fashions for the Month, as taken 
from minute Observation, by a Lady of distinguished Taste, 

_ from real Dresses, and represented by Coloured Prints ;* extracted 
Srom No. 2, (New Serves) of “ La Belle Assemblee,” for the 
present Month. 


N eminent writer, addressing himself to the female sex, 
observes,—‘“* Dress is an important article in female life. 
The love of dress is natural, therefore it is proper and rea- 
sonable. Good sense will regulate your expence in it, and good 
taste will direct you to dress in such a way as: to conceal any 
blemishes, and set off your beauties, if you have any, to the 
greatest advantage. . But much delicacy and judgment are 
required in the application of this rule. -A fine woman shews 
her charms to most advantage when she seems most to conceal 
them. The finest bosom in nature is not so fine as what 
imagination forms. The most perfect elegance of dress appears 
always the most easy, and the least studied.” 

Having selected a variety of the most elegant dresses worn 
by women of the most approved taste, as well as of the first 
rank and fashion, we shall proceed, according to our usual 
method, to some few observations on their more particular 
formation. Pelisses and mantles have undergone no variation 
since our last communications. A mantle of very pale fawn 
colour Merino cloth, with large hood, lined with pink silk, 
worn with a Highland cap of the same material, ornamented 
with two small flat ostrich feathers of the same colour, is a 
most becoming dress to a fair complexion. We have observed 
several in very dark green, lined with pink or orange, with 
straw cottage bonnets, trimmed with velvet flowers or shaded 
ostrich feathers. Pelisses are made to fit tight to the shape 
without a band, with a broad trimming of sable, or of the 
Nootka Sound otter. ‘They are mostly made in velvet of the 
colour of rubies, garnet, royal purple, or puce : some are 
ornamented round the bottom with a very broad embossed 
figured ribband. 


MORNING DRESSES. 


These are stil] made in plain cambric, with oblong spots or 
sprigs of lace let in on the bosom and sleeves. Siall lace 
caps tied down with coloured silk or gause handkerchiefs, 
ornamented in front with a demi-tiara of fancy flowers, or a 
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knot of pinks or ranunculus. Gloves and shoes of correspon 
dent colours. 


DINNER, OR HOME DRESSES. 


These are mostly composed of stuff, cloth, or velvet, em- 
broidered or trimmed with gold, with long sleeves and moderate 
trains ; either high in the neck, with a falling collar of worked 
muslin, or full twill of lace, or just above the rise of the 
bosom with a white crape habit-shirt, or standing frill of lace 
plain round the neck. Velvet Turkish caps, gold bands, and 
spangled nets, are much worn on the head. 

Bands in every species of jewels are now the prevailing 
ornaments for the head ; they are worn low over the face, with 
a diamond or other open work, clasp or loop.in the centre of 
the forehead. The hair curled on each side in ringlets, the 
hind hair brought forward, and disposed so us to fall over the 
left side the face. 

No variety has taken place in shoes; they aresti]l embroidered 
in gold or silver, in the device of a star. 

In respect to the jewellery, tlie greatest novelty is the band 
for the head ; they are formed by two rows.of coloured stones 
or pearls fastened to an ornament in the centre. Girdles in , 
coloured gems distinguish the woman of fashion. Earrings 
ure made in the top and drop fashion. Broochesin the form of 
sprigs or flowers, with gems of appropriate hues. 

The prevailing colours for the season are ruby, garnet, puce, 
purple, orange, grass-green, and coquelicot. 





Negro. Affections and Enjoyments at St. Vincent's. 


{Extract from Sir W. Young’s Journal of his Voyage to the West- 
& yag 
ladies.] 


\ EDNESDAY, December 7, at 3 P. M. the ship came 
to an anchor off Calliaqaa. Horses were teady to carry’ 

us up to the villa, or mansion-house of my estate, distant about 
half a mile: a number of my negroes met me on the road, 
and stopped my horse, and f had'to shake hands with every 
individual of them. Their joy was expressed in the most 
lively manuer, and there was a6 ease and familiarity in their 
address, which implied no habits of appreheusivin or restraint : 
the circumstance does the highest honour to my brother-in-law, 
Mr. H. who has the management of them. On arriving at my 
house, I had a succession of visitois. ‘The old negro nuise 
brought the grass gang, of twenty or thirty children, from five 
to ten years old, looking as well and ltvely as possible. ‘The 
old people came one by one tohave somechat with massa 
Vol. 50, aI ‘ (apaster), 
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(masfer), and among the rest “ Granny* Sarah,” who is a 
curiosity. She was born in Africa, and had a child before she 
was carried from thence to Antigua. Whilst in Antigua she 
remembers perlectly well the rejoicing on the bacra’s (white 
men) being let out of gaol, who had killed Governor Park, 
Now this happened on the death of Queen Anne, in 1713-14 ; 


which gives, to Christmas 1791-2, years 78 
sidd two years in Antigna, for passage, Xe. 2 
Suppose her to have had a child at fourteen, and to have 
‘been sold the year after 15 
The least probable age of Granny awe 
Sarah is 95 


and she is the heartiest old woaran I éversaw. She danced at 
a negro-ball last Christmas ; and Tam to be her partner, and 
dance with her, next Christmas. She has a garden, or provision- 
ground, to herself; in which, with a great-grand child, about 
six years old, she works some hours every day, and is thereby 
rich. She hath been exempted from all labour, except on her 
own account, for many years. 

Thursday. This day again I had repeated visits from my 
black friends: Granny Sarah was witht me at least half a 
dozen times, telling me, “ me see you, massa; now me 
go die!” 

December 25. About ten in the forenoon the negroes of 
my estate, both men and women, exceedingly well dressed, 
came to wish us a merry Chiistinas: soon after came two 
negro fidlers and a tamborine, when we had an how’s dancing, 
and carpenter Jack, with Phillis, danced an excellent minuet, 
and then four of them began a dance not unlike a Scotch reel. 
After distributing among them different Christmas boxes, to 
the number of about fifty, we attended prayers in a large room ; 
myself read select parts of the service, and Mr. H closed 
eur church attendance with a chapter from our Saviour’s 
sermon on the mount, and a dialogue of practical christianity 
on the heads of resignation towards God, and peace towards 
men. 

December 26. This wasa day of Christmas gambols. In 
the morning we rode out, and in the town of Calliaqua saw 
many negroes attending high mass at the popish chapel. The 
town was like a very gay fair, with booths, furnished with every 
thing good to eat, and fine towear. The negroes (with a very 
few exceptions) were all dressed in pattern cottons and muslins, 
and the young girls with petticoat on petticoat; and all had 
handkerchiefs, put on with fancy and taste, about their heads. 
Returning to the villa, we were greeted by a party which 
frightened the boys, It was the moco jumbo and his suite. 

The 
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The jumbo was on stilts, with a head, mounted on the actor’s 
head, which was concealed ; the music was trom two baskets, 
like strawberry baskets, with little bells within, shook in time. 
The swordsman danced with an air of menace, the musicien 
was comical, and jumbo assumed the “ antic terrible,” and 
was very active on his stilts. We had a large company to 
dinner ; and in the evening I opened the ball in the great court, 
with a minuet with black Phillis, Granny Sarah being indis- 
posed : our music consisted of two excellent fiddles, Johnny 
and Fisher, from my Pembfoke estate, and Grandison, tambo- 
rine of the villa; there stood up about eighteen couple ; the 
men negroes were dressed in the highest beauism, with muslin 
frills, high capes, and white hats; and one beau had a large 
fan. The negro girls were all dressed gay and fine, with 
handkerchiefs folded tastefully about their heads, and gold ear- 
rings and uecklaces ; he girls were nearly all field negroes; 
there are but four female slaves as domestics in the villa. In 

England, no idea of “ jolly Christmas” can be imagined, in 

comparison with the three days of Christmas in St. Vincent's. 

In every place is seen a gaiety of colours and dress, and a cory- 
responding gaiety of mind and spirits; fun and finery are 

general. This moment a new party of musicians are arrived 

with an African balafo, an instrument composed of pieces of 
hard wood of different diameters, laid on a row over a sort of 
box: they beat on one or the other so as to strike out a good 

musical tune. They played two or three African tunes ; and 

about a dozen girls, hearing the sound, came from the huts to 

the great court, and began a curious dance, with much grace as 

well as action ; of the last, plenty in truth. 

Mr. L—— and myself both impartially allowed the negroes, 
young men and girls, to dance better in step, in grace, and 
correctness of figuie, than our fashionable, or indeed any 
couples at any ballin England ; taking that ball generally, there 
is no one negro dances ill. { danced a country dance with old 
Hannah, and a minuet with long Nanuy. 








Interesting Detuils of Shipwrecks ; proving the Efficacy of Cap- 
tain Manby's Plan for rescuing Persons from such perilous Si- 
tuations. 


[Published by the Committee of the Lowestoft Life-Boat.] 


N Saturday, January 18, 1810, the hoy Elizabeth Henri- 
etta, of Pappenburgh, Captain Vanderwall, from Liver- 
pool to Rotterdam, sprung a leak, and after fifteen hours of 
incessant toil at the puinps, the men were obliged to run the 
vessel on shore, near the signal-house in Kessingland. The 
2i¢ distance 
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distance from Lowestoft is nearly four miles; the wiad was at 
‘ east, and blew very strong; a very heavy surf was upon the 
shore ; it was evident, that unless a communication could be 
secured, by throwing a line from the shore to the ship, accord- 
ing to Captain Mauby’s judicious plan, the crew must inevi- 
tably perish ; all the apparatus was at Lowestoft ; every possi- 
ble exertion was applied to facilitate its removal. The crew 
consisted of the captain and seven men. The captain betook 
himself to the shrouds about three quarters of the way up the 
mast ; the seven men secured themselves on the bowsprit. The 
deck was under water ; the whole ship ready to sink, In these 
circumstances the mortar was fired ; the shot and line reached 
the bowspri:, and fell in the midst of the seven men. The 
line was only one inch and a half in circumference. To this 
the seven men fastened themselyes, about two yards distant 
from each other. They then dropt in succession into the sea, 
and sunk ’till the line was hauled tight to the shore. Some- 
times they were scen—somcetimes covered with the sea. 
in this manner they were dragged about 30 yards through 
‘the water, and then all safely landed ; six out of seven low- 
ered themselves into the sea free from entanglement, but the 
7th, by accident, threw himself on the wrong side of the rope 
attached to the bowsprit. In this situation they would have 
perished, had not the rope fastened to the bowsprit broken, 
when the line from the shore was hauled tight. The feelings 
and painful anxieties of the persons on shore, who were aware 
of the extent of the pending calamity, can better be imagined 
than described; but the most afflictive part of the narrative 
remains to be stated. Captain Vanderwall was still in the 
shrouds, and saw all his people safe on shore. The signs he 
made shewed the anguish of his mind. All was done far his 
relief that could be done; a second shot was fired, and the 
rope attached to it was thrown on the yard of the ship where 
the captain was standing. He looked earnestly at the rope, 
but from some cause, made no attempt to reach it. The deck 
was then broken.up, and all communication with every other 
part of the ship was cut off. Another shot was fired, and the 
rope passed very near the unhappy sufferer. At this instant 
all the masts gave way, and the captain was buried in the 
wreck. ‘The greatest praise is due to the pilots and seamen of 
Lowestoft and Pakefield for their zeal and exertions upon this 
eccasion. No sooner were the poor shipwrecked Dutchmen 
landed, than the persons present seeined to vie with each other 
who should render them the greatest service ; the wet clothes 
were stripped off, and dry ones of those on the beach put upon 
them, and to each sufferer, two supporters were immediately 
assigned, who conducted them to the inn at Pakefield, where 
eyery possible care aud attention was afforded them. As 
s00u 
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soon as opportunity would allow, a fresh stock of clothes w: 
provided to supply the loss of those that had sunk with their 
vessel. 

About the same period, during a strong gale of wind, the 
Dutch gailiot Hope, Jacob Johnson Lust, master, from Emb- 
den, bound to London, was driven on shore at Happisbargh, 
Norfolk. Lieutenant Denis, commanding the signal station at 
that place, on seeing her inevitable fate, and the perilous situas 
tion of her crew, seven in number, with a zeal and alacrity that 
did him the highest honour, hastened down with the mortar, 


Topes, &c. to save the unhappy sufferers according to the in- 


structions left by Captain Manby. The vessel soon parted in 
the middle, but most providentially the crew were assembled 
at the stern that still remained whole. A rope, with a barbed 
shot to it, was soon thrown to them, aad, by the shot securely 
fixing itself on the wreck, a boat was hauled over the surf; 
five of the crew and a passenger instantly availed themselves 
of it, and were brought in safety to the shore; nothing could 
induce the other remaining person to be their companion in 
the boat, as the sea was running so tremendously high, prefer- 
ring to rely on his strength and expertness in swimming for 
safety ; but alas! no sooner was the attempt made than he was 
dashed by the following surf, and seen no more; nearly at the 
same instant the vessel went entirely to pieces. 

On the same morning, the vrow Maria, from Delszy] to Lon- 
don, (that had beat over Happisburgh great sand, and there 
lost three of her crew) was driven, with only three hands on 
board, on Horsey outer bank, at a distance of 200 yards from 
the shore. The sea fencibles of Winterton repaired, with all 
possible expedition, to their assistance, with the mortar, &c. 
but from no officer being present, or accompanying them to 
see the directions fully attended to, their efforts nearly proved 
abortive, by a shot, rope, and preserver being fired away with- 
out effect ; reduced to an only shot, they at length effected a 
communication. ‘The master immediately made fast the rope 
round his son, and then secured himself by the same, as did 
the passenger ; thus prepared, they lifted up their hands either 
as a signal of being ready to be hauled by the rope, or to im- 
plore the goodness of providence, and then consigned them- 
selves to the evfuricd waves. In the attempt the passenger 
became entangled with some part of the ngging that, was 
hanging to the wreck. No language can here describe the 
distress of the scene to all who were present, by the struggles 


-of the father and son, end the efforts of the parent to save his 


child. At last, by a presence of miad scarcely credible, the 
father took a knife from his pocket, and disengaged himself 
from the passenger, when himself and son were hauled in 
sufety to the shore. The yesscl soon after went into a thou- 
sand 
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sand pieces; and the unfortunate passenger was buried in its 
Tuins. 

Twenty-seven persons have now been saved within one 
month by this system. Cui (bet arte sud credendum est. 





EXTENSIVE PLANTING. 
NV R. JOHNES, of Havod, in Cardiganshire, has the me- 


rit of having improved his mansion and lands in a most 
Jaudable manner. In 1783, it was a wilderness. There was, 
indeed, an old bouse belonging to the family, but it was de- 
’ serted as an untenantable residence, and the very estate held of 
little account. Since which.-time, hills, planted by persons now 
living, have risen into opulence of timber; other hills are 
covered with infant plantations of Juxuriant promise; and a 
great proportion of the lofty and extensive waste is now marked 
out to be called into usefulness and. fertility, in a succession of 
ensuing autumns. 

Larch trees have been very successful on these hills; but Mr. 
Johnes’s attempts have not been confined to this species of 
timber only ; he has engaged in an immense extent of .general 
plantations. From June, 1796, to June, 1797, four hundred 
thousand larches were planted, and very few failed. In the 
same year, two hundred and fifty thousand other trees were 
planted, of which fifty were alders, and the rest elm, beech, 
birch, ash, and mountain ash. They all throve well; but the 
beech throve more than any, except the larch. About ten 
thousand were planted on an acre. 

From October, 1797, to October, 1798, ten thousand oaks 
were planted, from one to two feet high; and, from October, 
1798 to April, 1799, fifty five acres were set with acorns. In 
the same space of time, in which the plantations of oaks were 
going forward, twenty-five thousand ash trees were planted, 
and about four hundied thousand ‘larci trees. The larches 
were all two years old seedlings, and were always planted on 
the upper part of the hills. The larches planted, at the height 
of from eighteen inches to two feet, in the year 1796, were 
from ten to thirteen feet high in 1802. ‘The shoots some years 
were from two feet and a half to three feet, and in some in- 
stances three feet eight inches. ‘The whole number of trees 
planted on the estate, from October, 1795, to April, 180%, 
amounted to two willions and sixty-five thousand, of which 
one million two hundred thousand were larches, without inclu- 
ding the lands sown with acorns. 

Dr. Llunter, in his notes upon Evelyn’s Sylva, states, that 
when trees begin to timberize, they increase in value 1s. yearly, 
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What then may we suppose the increasing value of this patri- 
otic gentleman’s estate will be in a few years? What a good 
and provident steward has he proved himself for his successors, 
and what obligation has the kingdom at large been laid under 


by his beneficial exartiple ! 











CRITO, A CHARACTER. 


T is common in the world to give the title of an honest man 
or a person of merit to him, whose prudent activity so 
influences his cenduct as to procure him credit, ease, luxu- 
ries, pleasure, and the liberty of living as he pleases. ; 

Crito, since the twentieth year of his age, has lived upon his 
estates unmarried, and unincumbered with officious relations. 
He has the reputation of being a man of merit ; he receives 
his friends with affability, betrays a great anxiety to please, and 
the whole country denominates him happy. He is never with- 
out some occupation, and he has no time to yield to those 
excesses of which idleness is the source. Every morning he 
presides over the labours of the country. He instructs himself 
fundamentally in every thing which is useful and valuable. Ina 
his undertakings he spares no pains, and they are, in general, 
crowned with success. He amasses riches, and purchases the 
fields of his poorer neighbours, but without taking any 
advantage of their poverty or misery; and, in the course of 
twenty years, he has joined three noble estates to the very 
ample ones which he inherited of his father. He never 
offended any one designedly. He pays his labourers most 
exactly, and there is no parish in his whole domain which does 
not feel his liberality. Lf a church requires for its decoration 
an altar or an organ, he regards not the expense. His guests 
are received with great urbanity, and particularly if they have 
any taste for the pursuits of the country. He seldom partakes 
of the sports of the field, as they would rob him of a con- 
siderable portion of time which he might employ more 
advantageously. 

He forms his own contracts, overlooks every account which 
is presented to him; -he has a constant eye over his labourers, 
and, as he expresses himself, he builds for posterity. Where 
the ground is not favourable to agriculture, he forms his 
plantations, or he forms a road which may prove advantageous 
to his property. He is never unoccupied; from morning to 
night he is scen. assiduous and attentive to his concerns. He 
lives on the most cordial footing with his neighbours, by whom 
he makes himself beloved, and who expregs their admiration of 
and delight in his well regulated and happy life. Indeed, of 
what is there to complain in his mode of life? Apparently 

6 little 
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little or nothing. Is not every thing well adjusted, and does it. 


not accord with the perfection of one principal aim ? But what 
is this principal aim ? For what does he live ? In what does he 
occupy himself, and to what do his labours tend, so methodically 
arranged ? Perhaps he himself knows not. He yields himseif 
up toa confused sentiment of that which can make him happy. 
It appears to him, that it is always proper to be occupied, to do 
more than others in the same condition of life, to acquire daily 
additions to his property, and to act with rectitude and probity. 
Are these true felicity, and the aim for which life was given to 
him? 

To convince ourselves of what Crito has performed to ren« 
der himself lappy, let us regard bis pretended happiness with 
the eyes of reason, let us view him. on his bed of death. He 
expires witl the title of the lord of this place and that place. 
Was it then the vocation of his life to labour to enrieh him- 
self? and at his death to leave behigd him six princely estates ? 
Did they, who were dependant on him, find in bima supporter 
and a friend ? Did he rescue them from danger or distress by 
his unsolicited advice? Did he shew any disposition to provide 
for the support of his faithful domestics ? Did he lay out his 
superfluous property with as much goodness as prudence ? He 
was laborious only to enrich himself, attentive to and regular 
in all his proceedings, that he might have a comfortable house, 
and a table conformable to his taste. He was: never addicted 
to any excess, that his health might remain unimpaired, and no 
impediment thrown in the way of his occupations. With all 
his punctuality he lived only for himself, and not for society ; 
for his own profit, and not to fulfil his duty. He lived in a 
manner methodically sensual, and it is a mode of life adopted 
by the generality of men. If Crito had made a proper use of 
his reason, would he have lost sight of the aim for which he 
was placed in the world ? Could he be ignorant that his soul 
was superior in dignity to his body ; that the good qualities of 
the heart are preferable to the acquisition of extensive estates, 
to a well served table, and to the admiration of his neigh- 
bours? that there is more wisdom in procuring for himself 
those benefits which live after death, than those which he is 
constrained to quit after the course of a few years; that it is 
a very different honour in being a wise and benevolent man, 
than in being the richest man in the country. Finally, that 
there is infinitely more merit in fulfilling she duties towards 
God and our neigtbours, than in shewing ourselves the most 
rigid observer of the rules of a well-extended administration. 

The divine advice of our Blessed Saviour we shall here sub- 
join :—“ Whatever ye would that men should do to you, that 


do also unto them.” ; 
9 ANEC- 
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asi ANECDOTES of CAPTAIN COLBY. 
a HE aptitude and quaintness of remarks frequently made 
ait by the sons of Neptune are almost proverbial. Sleeping, 
“ one night, with that worthy and meritorious officer, Captain 
Py Colby (then a midshipman, but since Admiral Thornborough’s 
ily captain, on board the Royal Sovereign), it occurred to me that 








7 Thad drawn too large a proportion of. the bed covering from 
Jy: | him ; and, as the weather was severe, [ kindly inquired if he 








te was in want of any c/othes? He replied, laconically, “ I want 
_ A COAT most cursedly.” 

ith When serving on board the Robust as a lieutenant, Captain 
He Thornborough commander, Mr. Colby had the misfortune to 
ce. Jose his arm in the engagement fought off Bantry Bay, between 
m- Sir J. B. Warren and Admiral Bompard, by which the invasion 
3? of Ireland was frustrated. He was raising the spy-glass ta 
ter reconnoitre the enemy at the moment that a cannon-ball tore 
by his arm off just above the elbow, and it was attached only by a 
de long sinew that encumbered his knees. In relating this 
his transaction afierwards, he gallantly observed, “ Though dis- 
He armed, I had not struck ; they both struck and were disarmed 
lar presently aficr !” 

se, 

ed When landing some troops at Quiberon Bay, and ma- 
no notuvring in the best manner to effect the disembarkation with 
all the least possible loss, Mr. Colby was shot through the hat. 
v: Upon jocosely observing to him, that he, perhaps, bobbed his 
ia head to avoid the danger, he facetiously remarked, “ It is no 
ed reproach to a British officer to prevent the enemy from seeing 
of through him.” 

he Y. Z. 
oul 

of | 

a THEODORE GAZA. 
elf FEXHIS learned Greek settled in Italy after the taking of 
1s Constantinople, by Mahomet the Second. He applied 
tis himself so earnestly and with such suecess to the Italian lan- 
Ly guage, that he was able in a short time to point out many of 
rat its beauties, even to the Italians themselves. Such was the 
tds idea he entertained of his own acquirements, and of the lite- 
ost rary character in general, that when he presented one of his 
. works to Pope Sixtus the Fourth, and received in return a 
ibe very scanty supply of money; he indignantly threw it into the 
iat ‘Tiber, exclaiming “ that learned men should no longer resort 

to Rome, where taste was so depraved, and learning so meanly 

, | rewarded.” 


| Vol. 50. 2K 
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Answer, by F. Biddlecombe, Fun. of Thorncombe, to T. Hawken’s Charade, 


inserted January 8. 


ORT-ISAAC, Sir, beyond a doubt, 
Will plainly make your charade out. 


We have received the like answer from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s. 

g's; Christopher Caines,at Cerne school; W. Fetherick, of St. Austell; 

. Duck,of Hinton St. George; B.Carvoso, of Cosawes; J. M. Carvetin, 

neat Mevagissey; John Carveth, of Mevagissey; J. Daw, of Llandulph; 
J. Kerby, ot Helston; and H. Walters, and J. Payn, at Plympton school. 





Answet, by F. M. Matthews, of Dartmouth, to F. Channon’s Rebus, in 
serted January 15. 


LD Allbion’s sons, with mitth and glee, 
Hail’d virtuous George’s JUBILEE. 


“+* The like answérs have been received from D.G. of Hinton St, 
George; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; Christopher Caines, at Cerne 
school; J. Pitman, of Sheplon Mallet; Wihiam Petherick, of St. Aus- 
tell; J. M. Carveth, near Mevagissey ; }: W. Jones, and G. W. Jones, of 
North Petherton; J. Kerby,of Helston; J. Daw, of Landulph; B. Belcher, 
of Stonehouse; J. Biddlecombe, junior, of Thorncombe; T. Byrt, of Shep- 
ten Mallet; and H. Walters, and J. Paya, at Plympton school. 





Answer, by R. Withall, of Plymouth, to F. GC. Hurst's Rebus, inserted the 15th 
' of January. 


TS initials join, Sir, and you then 
Will bring to view the useful PEN. 


t*t Similar answers have been received frum J. Carveth, of Mevagissey, 
and J. M. Carveth, near Mevagissey. 





A REBUS, by J. W. Jones, of North Petherton. 


TS stalk of a grain my first will explain, 

The same you will find with much ease ; 

On bushes quite green my next I have seen, 
Which ohda the palate doth please; 

These parts, gents. define, and discreetly combine, 
Luxuriant ffuits you will view, 

Which please well the eye, clad in a white dic, 
Or the soft blushing rose’s sweet hue. 





A CHARADE, by T. H. Pearse, of Chard. 
AS rite you'll first explore, 


In annals ot great fame, 

Made by the pope in days of yore, 
To Rome’s eternal shame. 

A space of Jand which I much prize, 

ou quickly will explain ; 

Tt doubtless is befote your eyes, 
And o’er ut J do reign, 

When armies meet to try their fate, 
Their motions I descry: 

My whole with horror I descryy 

To see such numbers dic. 
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VALENTINE. 


To a Young Lady distinguished by ber mental Secomplishments, 


N Valentine’s auspicious day, 
Mortals to love their tribute pay ; 
And vows, and flames, and pangs, and darts, 
Assail the ears, and pierce the hearts 
Of nympbs, whose only pride’s to boast 
Of lines which praise their beauty most, 


Tl not insult, dear Valentine! 
That cultivated brow of thine, 
By tracing each exterior grace, 
The fading powers of form and face} 
No, in that bright, superior mind, 
J more than bliss and beauty find; 
Sage science, avaricious lore, 
Possessing much, yet grasping more$ 
The claim to thee, dear Valentine, 
Venus to Pallas must resiga— 


Confessing tho’ the casket round 
Be richly deck’d with gold, 

Yet when rich GEMS within are found 
*Tis rapture tv behold! 


Bath, February 14, 1810. 





Address to Peace. Sent to a Husband on Service, 


{From Mrs, Ware’s Poems.} 


Co gentle peace, and with thy smile 
Benignant, chase each gloomy fear; 
The solitary hours beguile, 

And check the frequent starting tear. 


Thy suppliant hear, who fain would give 
To every suffering child of woe 

In calm contentment’s shade to live, 
Nor ever heartfelt sorrow know, 


Without thy aid, the blooming sprin 
In vain exhales its fragrance round; 
The larks and linnets harshly sing, 
And sweetest notes discordant sound. 


E’en when the summer’s brightest ray, 
With animating warmth, again 

Makes teeming earth, in wild display, 
With flowers enamel every plain. 


Her choicest fruits see autumn bears ; 
In vain successive seasons roll; 

Nor sun, nor varying season, cheers 
The darksome winter of the soul, 


Friendship, 
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Friendship, with lenient hand, invites, 
But where is joy’s vivacious glow ? 
The social scene but ill delights 
The mind where fears spontaneous grow, 




























Where sense and memory lend their aid 
To heighten every blessing past, 
And, if the future be survey’d 
To dread those blessings, as the last. 


Unerring nature’s wary hand 
To every creature hath assign’d 
Affot, no murmuring can withstand, 
Or, by strict search, a better find, 


The herds that graze the verdant plain 
No spirit of rebellion shew ; 

The meek-eye’d flocks the downs maintain 
No low’ring discontentment know. 


The fish, which thro’ the waters glide, 
Or birds that cleave the liquid air, 
Disdain not, with a sullen pride, 
To taste of bliss their destin’d share. 


The insect race, that creeps the ground, | 
Or flutters thro’ life’s transient day 
On burnish’d wing, is always found | 
To act as nature leads the way. | 


But man, tho’ blest with reason’s light, 
Heaven’s choicest gift, if us’d with care, 
In disappointment’s gloomy night, 
Clasps to his breast the fiend despair. 























So 8 N SE T. 


AVING his dewy tresses in the gale, 
The morn sat smiling on the lap of spring, 

And as we rang’d with gladness down the vale, 

Round my fair Ellen’s brow on silver wing 
The sunbeam flew disporting. Vainly bright 

Shone the young hour upon our flow’ry way, 
For soon the clouds obscur’d the orient light, 

And veil’d the glories of the op’ning day. 
Depress’d in heart, I fearfully survey’d 

My love’s soft aspect, but delighted there 
Her wonted sweetness still serenely play’d: 

Oh ’twas a pleasing view! The scene so fair 
Seem’d in the mirror of my fervent love 
A pledge of constancy no fate could move, 


J. B. A. 


— 













Zo Matilda, on the Receipt of a small, gilt Heart. 


ND 1s, sweet maid! this little heart you send, 
Gilt, hollow, light, an emblem of your own ? 
Or would you tell me, my fair, lively friend, 
That your’s must be subdu’d by gold alone? 
Ah Far bence such thoughts; to me ’tis olear 
n hese folds what lesson you’d impart; 
ss} j tempt, with paticnce persevere, 
And gain the bright reward, Matilda’s heart.” 


PHILANTHROPOS,. 





